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Only one sentence in The Schools 
by Martin Mayer (Harper & Brothers) 
is about piano teaching. By inference, 
though, there is much in this book 
that may be pertinent 

For three years, the author, travel- 
ing widely both in this country and 
abroad, visited classrooms, talked to 
teachers and administrators, and also 
did extensive reading on theories of 
learning and education. An excellent 
observer and reporter, he describes in 
lively, informal style the successful 
teaching that he saw—and attempts to 
put his finger on what was wrong with 
the unsuccessful. He is not a profes- 
sional educator, and, for that reason, 
could have brought down the wrath 
of the profession on his head. That he 
apparently hasn't, speaks well for his 
fair-minded approach. 

In reading this book, one can’t help 
but realize that, in spite of the draw- 
backs and insecurities of piano teach- 
ing, there are certain advantages the 
piano teacher has over the school 
teacher. The materials he uses, his 
methods of teaching are his own, not 
dictated by a school board or super- 
visor. If he wants to experiment with 
new methods, he is free to do so. He 
can work with his pupils long enough 
to see tangible results: he doesn’t have 
to pass them on to another teacher 
before he knows whether his teaching 
has been really effective. Above all, 
he is teaching a subject close to his 
heart, not something in which he has 
little special interest. 

While it is somewhat dangerous to 
draw parallels between other subjects 
and piano teaching, there may be 
something to be learned from Mr 
Mayer's description of direct - method 
language teaching. In this approach, 
the teaching is entirely in the new 
language, and students are compelled 
to pick up vocabulary and grammar in 
the context of what they hear, aided 
by pantomime and pictures. Already 
familiar with the language when they 
later begin reading, they learn with 
amazing ease. 

Before we embark on a system of 
beginning piano playing without read- 


h 


ing, however, we should remind our 
selves that children are already fa 
miliar with the language of music 
They have heard the “sound of music 
since they were born. Our task seems 
to be more to relate the sounds they 
already know to notation 

In connection with teaching nota 
tion, we can speculate on Mr. Mayer's 
description of teaching reading in con 
junction with writing. “The child learns 
to read, not by translating the symbol 
into noise, but by turning the noise 
into a symbol.” The pupil makes his 
own primer, as it were, by learning to 
write of his own experiences in his 
own words. Certainly, children mak 
ing their own tunes and writing them 
down would learn the meaning of no 
tation. This was very likely the way 
Papa Mozart taught young Wolfgang 
and Johann Sebastian trained the little 
Bachs. Whether this method would 
work in our day of half-hour lessons 
and no help with practice at home, 
though, is another question 

Another bit of food for thought is 
his report on a study of effectiveness in 
teaching reading, carried on some years 
ago by the New York Board of Re 
gents. It “found no correlation be 
tween children’s success in learning 
and the method employed by the 
teacher. But there was a close correla- 
tion between how well the children 
read and how many books the teach- 
er said she had read outside the class- 
room during the preceding year. 
Could there be a relation between how 
much music the piano teacher reads 
either solo or ensemble, and his pu- 
pils’ proficiency in sight-reading? 

The book ends on an invigorating 
note with a quotation from John 
Stuart Mill: “The pupil who is never 
required to do what he cannot do 
never does what he can And,” adds 
Mr. Mayer, “the statement holds true 
for the teacher as well as the pupil 
In the effort to do their work better 
than they think they can, people ac- 
quire competence; and excellence is 
nothing more than the most precious 
by-product in the large-scale produc 
tion of competence.” 

Cordially 





Mr. Schamen’s ‘‘Social Security for the Piano Teacher’’ 
in the ijovember-December, 1960, issue 
prompted a number of requests from teachers for a simple system 


of keeping accounts for tax and social security purposes. 


Therefore, we asked the author, a Social Insurance Representative 
for the Social Security Administration (and, incidentally, a singer) 


to make some helpful suggestions. 
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HOW CAN A PIANO TEACHER keep his 
accounts accurately and efficiently, 
yet with a minimum of time and ef 
fort? To do the job right, does he 
need to be equipped with such fear 
some tools as journals, ledgers, and 
vouchers? 

Certainly not. The only “office set 
up” needed is a loose-leaf notebook 
and a pen. 

The two basic elements in main 
taining business records are the re 
cording of income and the recording 
of expenses. For a piano teacher's 
records, bookkeeping need not be at 
all elaborate. The simple but adequate 
system pictured here not only looks 
easy: it is easy 

To set up this system, for each 
of your pupils prepare a record sheet 
ruled off in columns for the days of 
the month. As lessons are given, check 
the date in the proper square, and, 
as payments are made, record the 
date and amount received below the 
lesson date. The illustration shows 
how to record two types of payment 
in advance (January and April) and 
by the lesson (February and March) 
It also shows treatment of missed 
lessons and late payment (March); 
no lesson is checked for March 16 
and payment for the lesson of March 
9 is recorded with the lesson of March 
23. If there had been a charge for 
the missed lesson, the lesson date 
would have been checked as though 
the lesson had been given 

At the end of the month, mark the 
total of the payments in the right- 
hand column of each pupil’s record 
sheet. At the end of the year, total 
the monthly figures on each sheet 
Add these totals together to obtain 
your gross receipts for the year 

On separate sheets, one for each 
month, post expenses connected with 
teaching. Give details as to date, 


amount, and nature of each expense 





Alvin Schamen examines a score 


with his pianist wife Pauline. 


by Alvin Schamen 


FOR THE 


incurred. Even such minor expendi- 
tures as a subscription to The Piano 
Teacher may be allocated to the month 
of payment. Don’t include such major 
expenses as the purchase of a piano 
or studio furniture, however, on the 
monthly expense sheets. Put them on 
a separate sheet, listing date of pur- 
chase and depreciation to be taken 
and prorated on an annual basis over 
the useful life of these items. 

To obtain your net income for the 
year, add the expenses for each 
month as well as the annual depreci- 
ated items and subtract the total from 
your gross receipts. The remainder 
represents your net income. 

It is a simple matter to determine 
monthly as well as annual income 
from records kept in this way. If you 
are receiving security, the 
amount of yearly and monthly income 
and hours of work you put in each 
month can be important in determin- 
ing whether you are eligible for 
benefits in a given month. 

Annual income taxable for social 
security purposes is from a low of 
$400 to a high of $4,800. Income 
below $400 a year is not taxable 
under social security. Social security 
“income,” as the term is used here, 
could be a combination of earnings 


social 


derived from one or more businesses, 
and would exclude such unearned 
income as dividends, interest, pen- 
sions, capital gains, and the like. 
Now we come to the matter of 
social security’ benefits. even when 
the piano teacher of retirement age 
does limited teaching in_ certain 
months. For instance, let us take the 
case of H. P. of Omaha, Nebraska, 
who raises the following question: 
“I usually take a vacation from a 
heavy teaching schedule in July and 
August. But here is my _ problem. 
Three of my advanced students in- 
continuing their 


sisted on lessons 
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through this past summer when they 
would have more time to practice. | 
was gratified at their interest and so 
consented. I didn’t apply for social 
security for the months of July and 
August because I was teaching, even 
though much less than my _ usual 
forty-two students a week. Was | 
right?” 

For the moment, let us reply with 
a tentative No, with a promise of 
clarification. 

First, it is important to know by 
what standards the Social Security 
Administration determines who shall 
get benefits and for which months. 
In brief, Social Security regulations 
declare that when net earnings from 
a business and/or job are $1,200 or 
less in a year, benefits to an other- 
wise eligible person are payable for 
every month. For earnings between 
$1,200 and $1,700, $1.00 of benefits 
will be withheld for every $2.00 
earned. When earnings are over 
$1,700, $1.00 of benefits is withheld 
for every dollar earned. Regardless of 
how much you earn the rest of the 
year, however, you may be entitled 
to full benefits for those months you 
do not work as an employee for more 
than $100 and do not render “sub- 
stantial services” in self-employment 

What is meant by substantial serv- 
ices? While there are several factors 
to be considered, the amount of time 
involved is the most important test. 
If the time you devote to teaching 
comes to forty-five hours or less in a 
month, generally it will be considered 
that your services in that month are 
not substantial. (Remember, though, 
that the time spent in teaching prep- 
arations, record-keeping, and travel 
to give lessons is included in the total 
teaching time.) 

Does H. P., in fact, meet the test 
of not rendering substantial services 
in July and August? If she gave hour 
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lessons to each of her three pupils, 
she would be teaching about twelve 
hours a month. Furthermore, if she 
gave the lessons away from home, 
she might consume two hours a week 
(eight hours a month) in travel time 
With but twenty hours monthly de- 
voted to teaching, H. P. would clearly 
be entitled to benefits for each of the 
two months—unless she were to spend 
more than twenty-five additional 
hours each month in lesson prepara- 
tions for the coming season 

Could a teacher of retirement age 
be so successful financially as to be 
able to spend winter months basking 
in the South and still draw social 
security checks for those months? 
Yes, as long as the teacher performed 
little or no substantial services during 
those months. Even were such a fortu- 
nate teacher to earn as much as 
$8,000 for the year, nevertheless, he 
would still have a right to apply for 
benefits for the idle, or nearly idle, 
months. In any case, after the age of 
seventy-two, regardless of earnings 
or hours of work, the insured person 
is entitled to full monthly social se- 
curity benefits. 

Circumstances differ from teacher 
to teacher. Your local social security 
office will be happy to let you know 
how the rules apply in your particular 
case 

Be sure to keep informed about 
changes in social security legislation 
For instance, a recent change permits 
men as well as women to receive 
retirement benefits at a reduced rate 
at the age of sixty-two. Employment 
requirements are now more liberal 
than before, and some types of bene 
fits have been increased. The new 
leaflet, “Social Security Amendments 
of 1961” (available free from any 
social security office), lists revisions 
to the law that may be important to 
you 





by Katherine Johnson 
Seattie Pacific College 


Tell us about your studio. We'll send the Summy 
New Publication Service for a year for each article 
accepted. Address your contributions (and don’t 
forget photos—black and white, glossy prints, 
please) to My Siudio, THE PIANO TEACHER, 
1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


My ANSWER to the question, “What 
do you plan on doing when you grow 
up?” has always been, “I am going 
to teach piano.” I had a wonderful 
piano teacher during my junior and 
senior years of high school. She 
challenged me to continue with music 
and make it my career. 

After high school I entered college 
for four years of study in applied 
piano. In my senior year, after study- 
ing piano pedagogy, I was allowed to 
practice teach in the pre-college de- 
partment. Following graduation, I 
joined the music faculty at Seattle 
Pacific College in Washington and am 
now teaching in its pre-college piano 
department. Each week I have thirty 
students, seven to sixteen years of 
age—beginners to those who have 
studied four or five years. 

My teaching is carried on as though 
I had my own private studio in my 
home. The only difference is that the 
college takes care of financial matters; 
the parents pay the college, the college 
then pays me. 


This pupil loves his music but will not 
have a piano when he returns to Africa 
with his missionary parents. 


In the music building I have a stu- 
dio with two pianos (we do much 
ensemble work), desk, storage space 
for music, blackboard, etc. My teach- 
ing schedule follows that of the college 
year: three quarters consisting of ten 
weeks each. Some of the youngsters 
continue for an extra ten lessons 
during the summer quarter. 


Several times during the year we 
have Saturday afternoon playing par- 
ties in which all of the students par- 
ticipate. Parents are not invited to 
attend these gatherings. At this time 
we discuss how to act at recitals, how 
to be good listeners, and other sub- 
jects. Also, each student gets a chance 
to perform. Then refreshments are 
served; I think this is the happiest 
time of all. We also present two even- 
ing recitals for parents and friends. 
For these events we are fortunate to be 
able to use the recital hall on campus. 

I am sure that every teacher runs 
into difficulties in her first year of 
teaching. I know I have. Perhaps my 
few discoveries may help some teacher 
in the same predicament. 


1 have found that many children 
do not listen to what they are playing. 
They sit and play but their thoughts 
are miles away. One week | brought 
a tape recorder to the studio. What 
a difference it made in how they 
listened! Now they could discover for 
themselves what was good and what 
needed to be worked on. When they 
heard what they had played, it made 
a much clearer impression on their 
minds than anything I might tell them. 

Another problem I have experi- 
enced is that of lesson planning for 
each child. After assigning a different 
lesson to thirty or more students each 
week, can you remember what you 
asked each to do? Making a carbon 
copy while writing the assignments in 
pupils’ notebooks was very helpful. 
This gave me something to go by 
when thinking over the lessons for 
the following week. 


I have marvelled at the number of 
teen-age youngsters who are just be- 
ginning piano because they want to 
learn to play hymns or some of the 
popular songs they hear over the 
radio. Also, I have been thrilled at 
how creative youngsters are. When I 
studied piano, no one ever asked me 
to make up a tune of my very own. 
But many of my young students come 
each week with a new melody they 
have thought of during the week. 
Teaching has been as rewarding as I 
had thought it would be. 


While we may deplore child prodigies, 
great talents do tend to show themselves 
early. At the age of nine, Los Angeles 
born Daniel Pollack played the Chopin E 
minor Concerto in New York's Town Hall 
That this was no mere precocious stunt 
but an early flowering of artistic talent has 
been shown by his subsequent career 

He has won numerous awards—‘‘almost 
as many prizes as he boasts years, accord 
ing to the New York World-Telegram. His 
playing in the 1958 Tchaikovsky Competi 
tion (he was a finalist), so impressed the 
Russians that he was invited to return to 
the Soviet Union early this year. His wife, 
whom he met when both were students at 


Juilliard, here describes his triumphal tour 


Daniel 


EARLY ONE SUNDAY MORNING last De- 


cember a telegram arrived for my hus- 
band, concert pianist Daniel Pollack 
“We are happily looking forward to 
your arrival in Moscow within a 
week.” 

It still seems impossible, but we did 
arrive in Moscow within a week 

We had imagined the Russian win- 
ter as a constant blizzard with a 
driving, frosty wind, and had prepared 
by bundling ourselves into everything 
we owned. You can imagine our sur- 
prise when the Russian TU104 jet 
landed in mild, drizzly weather 

Henrietta, our interpreter, an old 
acquaintance from 1958 when we were 
in Russia during the International 
Ischaikovsky Piano Competition, met 
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HAILED IN MOSCOW 


American Pianist Cheered 
—Officials Ask Him to Add 
a Month to His Tour 
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POLLACK IN RUSSIA 


us. 


With her was a representative of 
Gosconcert, the 
ization 


State concert organ- 
We were ushered into a chauf- 
fered car and driven to Moscow’s 
fashionable hotel, the Sovietskaya, an 
old marble palace, beautiful in struc- 
ture and most comfortable. With only 
one night of rest we were off on the 
tour next day that would take 
Minsk, Lvov, Kiev, Rostov, 
Tallinn, and Leningrad 


us to 
Moscow ’ 


After an official and warm welcome 
from Gosconcert the following morn- 
ing, we started to Minsk by train 
When we arrived in Minsk, we saw 
huge posters announcing my husband’s 
concert at practically every street cor- 
ner. Concerts and special events are 
customarily announced in this manner 


2.000 
1 Hall of 
Conservatory 


in all cities 

I was lucky enough to have 
throughout the tour to attend a few 
concerts chosen from these posters, but 
my husband, unfortunately, 


was not 
Whenever he wasn't 


rehearsing or 
practicing, he was being interviewed 
by countless newspaper reporters and 
magazine editors or being filmed for 
newsreels 

From the concerts and other events 
that I attended, I gathered the impres- 
sion that Russian 


audiences are very 
critical 


If they like an artist, then they 
become fanatic over him. If they hap- 
pen not to like him very much — that 
is also quite obvious. The critical power 
of the Russian public can be compared 
to that of our newspaper critics 


time 


by Noemi 
Levinsons 
Pollack 


We had an extra day in Lvov be 
tween Daniel’s concerts and were in 
vited to a most interesting music school 
After a ceremonious welcome, the di 
rector explained that this was a board- 
ing school for children, and that the 
curriculum also included regular ac 
ademic subjects. The morning hours 
are reserved for academic subjects and 
the afternoon, for music and practice 

We were shown all over the building 


and noticed in’ one of the practice 


rooms a little six-year-old girl in navy 
blue uniform practicing a Mozart Al 
legretto with 
concentration 


amazing patience and 
Each student at the 
school has an assigned period for prac 
tice, depending on his age and stage of 
advancement 


ontd 








Decoration given to Daniel Pollack by the Soviet 
government upon completion of his concert tour. 


After completing the tour of the 
building, we went to the auditorium 
where the entire student body had 
gathered. Daniel was asked to play, 
but he caught the students off guard 
by asking some of them to play in- 
stead. A boy of seven, named Sascha, 
volunteered. He played some Tschai- 
kovsky pieces with great sensitivity. 
Older students followed, then Daniel 
played. He had planned to play for 
about fifteen minutes, but, as hap- 
pened in all the conservatories we vis- 
ited, ended by playing for over an hour. 
The students asked for certain works 
they knew were in his repertoire from 
recordings made in Russia in 1958 or 
from his concert programs — and he 
couldn't say no! 

The recital in Lvov produced a rec- 
ord-breaking number of curtain calls. 
When Daniel finished the concert, the 
audience broke into rhythmic clap- 
ping, which means in Russia that one 


With interpreter Henrietta 
in front of poster announcing his concert. 


is a “hit.” The clapping started in uni- 
son quite slowly, then built up faster 
and faster, and broke when Daniel 
came on stage again. Our interpreter 
counted seven encores and twenty- 
three curtain calls. I, myself, was 
much too exicited to count. 

After a twelve-hour train ride to 
Kiev, a concert at eleven in the morn- 
ing in Kiev’s magnificent hall seating 
three thousand, a twenty-four hour 
train ride to Rostov (where we arrived 
at five and Daniel played at seven), 
then a four-hour plane ride, we arrived 
in Moscow in time to meet the sched- 
uled rehearsal hour for Daniel’s first 
recital. 

The hallowed Great Hall of the Mos- 
cow Conservatory is the pride of the 
Moscovites. It is tradition itself —a 
tradition of tonal beauty coupled with 
virtuosity for which Russian pianists 
are noted. It is from this school of 
playing that Rosina Lhevinne, who was 
Daniel’s teacher at Juilliard, stems. 

Daniel's first concert there was cer- 
tainly not an easy one to play. Back- 
stage, before the concert started, the 
director came to greet him, saying, 
“We heard you in 1958, when you 
were at the beginning of your career. 
Now we are all anxiously awaiting to 
hear you as an artist.” It would have 
been better to hear such words after a 
performance, but Daniel’s concert was 
received with such an ovation that this 
time he had to take twenty-six curtain 
calls, breaking his own record of 
twenty-three in Lvov. 


The following morning, Gosconcert 
asked Daniel to extend his tour for an- 
other month to a staggering total of 


twenty-three concerts — officially, that 
is. This didn’t take into account the 
unofficial recitals at all the conserva- 
tories Daniel visited. The extended tour 
included a total of six concerts in Mos- 
cow within twenty days. Leningrad, 
hearing of Daniel’s success in Moscow, 
added two more recitals before he had 
even been heard there; Riga added two, 
and Vilna, two. Rostov and Kiev re- 
quested additional concerts, but they 
could not be fitted into the schedule. 

The Russians have some curious cus- 
toms. Although programs are printed, 
there are also announcers for each con- 
cert. In the case of a male artist, the 
announcer is usually a woman, and 
vice versa. The announcer attaches 
great importance to his role and adds 
grandeur and expectation to the occa- 
sion by the tone with which he intro- 
duces the artist. Women announcers 
are dressed in long evening gowns and 
are usually more nervous than the art- 
ist himself. 


Another custom is that of throwing 
notes from audience to artist, which 
makes for a personal warmth and con- 
tact between them. The notes may con- 
tain a few words of praise or a request 
for a certain encore. Daniel received 
requests for such encores as Scriabin’s 
Ninth Sonata, the Barber Sonata, and 
Kabalevsky’s Third Sonata. It was 
sometimes hard to fill all requests — in 
Leningrad, for instance, when a basket 
of flowers was brought on stage at the 
end of his second concert, the audience 
yelled for Daniel to find a note that had 
been stuck in the flowers. There he 
stood, rummaging in the flowers, while 
the audience sat silent and staring! 

Upon our return to Moscow, Daniel 
had the good fortune to be invited to 
listen to a class of Professor Neugaus, 
teacher of Gilels and Richter. He is a 
man in his seventies with a full head 
of white hair and twinkling eyes. Dan- 
iel had already become acquainted with 
him in 1958, and, as we entered, Neu- 
gaus greeted us warmly in perfect Eng- 
lish. 

The lessons are not private, and, 
usually, students for the day sit in on 
all lessons, sometimes staying as long 
as six hours. As we came in, a boy of 
sixteen was playing the Brahms B-flat 
Concerto. Daniel's first reaction was 
one of sheer amazement: the boy 
sounded like a man of thirty. We had 
hoped to listen to an actual lesson, but 
because we were considered guests, at 
first Professor Neugaus refrained from 
comments. However, as the boy went 
on to play Prokofiev’s Fourth Sonata, 
the teacher sang out a part as the stu- 
dent played and asked for more excite- 
ment by getting up and conducting, 
trying to infect the boy with his own 
excitement . . . and he did! I can't 
really say we witnessed a lesson by this 
eminent Soviet professor, but we wit- 
nessed a fantastic personality at work 

We were in Russia when Sviatoslav 
Richter returned from his American 
tour. What a welcome he received! He 
was so elated that he scheduled a con- 
cert immediately for his own people, 
but then had to cancel because of 
fatigue. 

Daniel was invited to visit Richter 
in his home. Over a traditional cup of 
tea served graciously by Mrs. Richter, 
Daniel listened to Richter on his favor- 
ite subject —the music of his good 
friend, Prokofiev. Richter feels that 
performers often don’t stress Proko- 
fiev’s lyricism enough. 

The end of the tour brought with 
it the realization that music can bring 
an abundance of warmth and closeness 
between peoples. 





HAVE YOU HEARD 


Daniel Pollack Piano Recital 


Artia Recording Corr MK1548 $5.98 

Toccata and Fuge in E minor 
— Bach 

Sonata in G major, Op. 79 
— Beethoven 

Consolation No. 3 — Liszt 

La Campanella 
— Paganini/ Liszt/ Busoni 

Etude in E-flat, Op. 10, No. 11 
— Chopin 

Etude in E minor, Op. 25, No. 5 
— Chopin 

Etude in A minor, Op. 25, No. 11 
— Chopin 

Polonaise-Fantaisie — Chopin 


Daniel Pollack Plays 


Artia Recording Corp MK1513 $5.98 
Sonatas No. 3 and 7 — Prokofiev 
Sonata, Op. 26 — Samuel Barber 


DurinG his 1958 sojourn in Russia, 
Daniel Pollack made some recordings 
that are now being released here. For 
these albums he chose mostly virtuoso 
works, notably the Barber Sonata, 
which he introduced to the Russians. 
He performs these in stunning fashion, 
but even in a small work, the Beetho- 
ven Sonata Opus 79, he shows utmost 
artistry. Under his fingers, this student 
piece is transmuted to sheer beauty: 
the dancing grace of the first move- 
ment, the “Song Without Words” qual- 
ity of the Andante, the sparkle and 
gaiety of the Vivace. 

His Chopin includes a group of 
three Etudes. The Etudes have been 
recorded by so many artists that, un- 
less they are played superlatively, 
there is little reason to do them again. 
Suffice to say, the sweet harp-like tones 
of the E-flat Etude from Opus 10, the 
contrasting rhythmic vitality and lyri- 
cism of the E minor, Opus 25, and the 
drama and excitement of the “Winter 
Wind” more than justify this perform- 
ance. 

Daniel Pollack’s playing is always 
expressive and spontaneous yet disci- 
plined in rhythm and form; his Bach 
has an improvisatory quality but is also 
structurally sound. His technical com- 
mand is so complete that La Campan- 
ella, even with Busoni’s added com- 
plications, emerges as a sparkling 
Italian folk tune instead of a fiendishly 
difficult feat. 

These albums are available through 
usual sources, or from RAMCO, 600 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 
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THE BLUE MOZART 


PRIVATE COLLECTION « PARIS 


MUSICAL THEMES — orchestras, instru- 
ments, scores, busts of composers 
had a great appeal to the French 
painter, Raoul Dufy, who came from 
a family of musicians and was a mu- 
sician himself. His bright colors and 
gay scenes give no hint of his suffering 
from crippling arthritis, fortunately 
somewhat relieved by treatment re- 
ceived in the U.S. a few years before 
his death in 1953 


Color prints, approximately 6” x & 
are available at $1.00 each from Ar 
text Prints, Ince Westport, Connecti 
cut 
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Dissecting piano performances with his ‘‘sonic microscope”’ for clues to the maze. 


by Jan Hoicman 


The original text of this article 
appeared in the Spring, 1958, issue of 7he Juilliard Review, 
copyright by Juilliard School of Music, and is reprinted by permission 
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*Mathias (or Beyschiag) recommended a triplet there instead As the examples show, no pianist performs all three 
of a mordent mordents exactly as they are written. Nor have we found 
**"104 down to 76” indicates the change in the pianist’s speed two pianists playing them alike 
in the cited passage. 104 in this case means his original av- 
erage tempo used in this Waltz; 76 means the tempo applied 
to bars 10, 12, 20 and 93 


Pianist, writer, teacher, Jan Holcman has constructed a record playing machine 
that allows him to analyze minute details of 


his unparalleled collection of historic piano recordings. 
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OF ALL THE RIDDLES INVENTED, none 
are as malicious as those offered by 
composers who leave to our judgment 
the meaning of their embellishments 
To become oriented in the uncertain 
ties of ornamentation, one may do end- 
less research and still have no guarantee 
that any conclusions will be trust- 
worthy. An ornament has a peculiar in- 
dependence, expressing itself different- 
ly according to period and country, or 
as interpreted by individual compos- 
ers. Furthermore, a composer may ap- 
ply an identical ornament in various 
manners, depending on the character 
of a given work, section, or phrase 
Pianistic convenience must also be 
considered. 

Defined by Rupert Hughes as “mu- 
sical parasites,” ornaments live off the 
preceding or the main note, offering 
two possibilities of performance: by 
anticipation or on the beat. The es- 
sential question concerns the choice 
between these two approaches a 
choice not always indicated by the 
composer. We know, for instance, that 
Schubert and his contemporary, 
Loewe, often applied anticipation to 
their mordents. From the standpoint 
of evolution it would appear rather 
strange that Chopin should disregard 
the increasing tendency toward the 
anticipation. But Chopin left no in- 
structions for his grace-system. Nearly 
every one of his ornaments can be 
understood either way 

The ambiguity of Chopin's notation 
should not appear unusual. Musical 
notation in Chopin's time, and even 
today, leaves much to be desired. We 
can do more with rhytnm at the 
piano than we can on paper. Chopin 
must have felt this inadequacy when 
he occasionally placed his single ap- 
poggiatura before the bar to indicate 
anticipation. (Incidentally, this ingeni- 
ous device was attributed to Schu 
mann, who used it more frequently.) 
Some examples can be found in the 
autographs of the Waltz, Op. 34, No 

bar 26; the Etude, Op. 25, No. 2, 
bar 67, etc. Yet, if Chopin wished to 
indicate an anticipatory appoggiatura 
in the middle of the measure, this de 
vice was of no help. Other ornaments 
involve similar difficulties ntd 





The rhythmic ambiguity of Chopin’s 
embellishments is reflected in piano 
performances of immense diversity. 
Deprived of a better solution, the 
performer relies upon his musical in- 
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stinct or follows his favorite pianist, 
who, incidentally, is just as confused. 
In view of the significant position 
which the embellishments occupy in 
Chopin’s works, however, the matter 


of choice is far less open than many 
are inclined to believe. Chopin’s em- 
bellishments represent much more 
than a coloristic frame for “main 
notes.” His ornament appears as a 


_ rhythmic, dynamic, or variational tool 
’ to serve a more definite musical pur- 


pose. The decorative becomes crea- 
tive, the ornament at times constitut- 
ing an organic part of the melodic 
and harmonic content, as in the Ber- 
ceuse, bars 15-18. Here, were we to 
exclude the appoggiatura, the phrase 
would lose its meaning. Consequently, 
in many instances the correct interpre- 
tation of Chopin’s embellishments 
may determine the final effect of the 
performance. 


In the case of Chopin’s ornamenta- 
tion, the sources of information are 
sources of perpetual misunderstand- 
ing. There are three books devoted to 
his embellishments—all in mutual dis- 
agreement: Chopin’s Ornamentation 
by J. P. Dunn, Chopins Klavierorna- 
mentik by Dr. Maria Ottich, and Mel- 
odyka Chopina by Bronislava Wojcik- 
Keuprulian. General suggestions about 
Chopin ornaments are given by Dr. L. 
Bronarski in his commentaries in the 
recent Paderewski Edition of Chopin 
works. Somewhat more extensive ref- 
erences can be found in Dannreuther’s 
Musical Ornamentation. 

The existing concrete evidence is 
not at all extensive and, unfortunate- 
ly, is contradictory as well. Chopin's 
pupil, Karl Mikuli, edited all the 
works of his master, supplying his 
edition with a foreword which in- 
cludes some valuable data. Nonethe- 
less, when he touched upon this subject, 
he provided only general information. 
Thus we read: 

In the trill, which Chopin usually rec- 
ommended on the auxiliary, he required 
perfect evenness rather than great rapid- 
ity, the closing turn to be played easily 
and without haste. 

Where did Chopin allow exceptions? 
No word. To complete the mystery, 
Mikuli adds: 

For turn (gruppetto) and appoggiatura, 
Chopin suggested the great Italian singers 
as models. 

Undoubtedly, the pupil of Chopin 
knew more. Mikuli’s fingering, how- 
ever, sometimes indicates his concep- 
tion of Chopin’s ornament. For 
instance, in the Bolero, Mikuli’s finger- 
ing in bar 130 indicates that the ap- 
poggiatura should be omitted, while 
in bar 148, the presence of two differ- 
ent fingers clearly states, “Play it.” 


Somewhat more extensive evidence 
may be found in Beyschlag’s book, 
Die ornamentik der Musik. The au- 
thor presents a series of interesting 
examples referring to Chopin’s friend, 
Charles Hallé, and Chopin's pupil, 
Georges Mathias. These witnesses seem 
to be in agreement, but they do not 
follow any fixed patterns and their 
choice appears in relationship to the 
individual demands of the work. Un- 
fortunately, Beyschlag does not ex- 
plain clearly enough the circumstances 
under which this material was ac- 
quired. His broad description, “per- 
sonal acquaintance,” sounds rather 
equivocal. 

Quite confusing are Mathias’ sug- 
gestions in regard to appoggiaturas 
that are identical with the main note 
of the trill which follows. In the Ma- 
zurka, Op. 7, No. 1, bar 50, he omits 
the appoggiatura, yet in the Polonaise, 
Op. 53, bar 33, he includes the analo- 
gous appoggiatura. 

As far as the recorded pianists are 
concerned, the Polonaise’s appoggiatura 
was omitted by Paderewski ( ¢ 69), 
d’Albert (88), Godowsky (90), Lhevin- 
ne (92), and Friedman, who, incidental- 
ly, recommended in his edition the repe- 
tition of the appoggiatura in question. 
Pianists who included the appoggiatura: 
Sirota (88), Motta (88), Hofmann (83), 
Petri (84), Gieseking (88), and Horo- 
witz (83). Natually, the editors were 
also in disagreement: Klindworth’s fin- 
gering “omitted” the appoggiatura, while 
the fingers marked by Scholtz indicated 
repeating it. 

The suggestions of Hallé may also 
raise doubts. In the Berceuse, bar 15 
(Ex. 1), he recommended the thematic 
appoggiatura as anticipatory. Neither 
Pugno nor Carreno, Paderewski, Sauer, 
Rosenthal, d’Albert, Godowsky, Back- 
haus, Moiseivitch, or Friedman agreed 
with this on their recordings. The only 
pianists who did prefer an anticipation 
were Michalowski and Hofmann. It is 
also worth noting that Hallé suggested 
an anticipation for the notated mordent 
in the Nocturne, Op. 32, No. 2, bars 
27 and 28, where Dunn explicitly ad- 
vised the opposite manner. 

Tracing further evidence, we can 
find a few clues in Ganche’s book, 
Dans le souvenir de F. Chopin. The 
author presents some original exam- 
ples from the music which once be- 
longed to a pupil of Chopin, Mme. 
Dubois. Marks made by Chopin’s pen- 
cil show how he divided a group of 
grace notes between the right and left 
hands. These indications stubbornly 
differ with data given by Mathias, who 
studied with Chopin for five years 
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Chopin combined the first note of the 
ornamental figure with the principal 
bass note; Mathias interpreted the 
same figure by anticipation. 

Briefly, the reliable sources contra- 
dict each other, while the specialized 
books often do not give a single con- 
crete reference and at times do not 
substantiate the reasons for their con- 
clusions. In view of this situation, I 
have decided to use a somewhat dif- 
ferent method of investigation. I gave 
primary consideration to Chopin’s 
autographs, which permitted me to 
follow his hand notations before they 
were surrendered to the editorial mill. 
These manuscripts contain a number 
of hidden indications in regard to 
Chopin’s embellishments, and thus the 
critical analysis of Chopin’s auto- 
graphs may be considered a new start- 
ing point for more objective research. 

In addition, I am introducing some 
hitherto unknown evidence: ornamen- 
tation as executed by eminent virtuosi, 
selected from an extensive historical 
record library. Although this evidence 
will not serve for any final conclusions, 
it is not to be completely disregarded. 
Chopin, himself a distinguished pian- 
ist, wrote almost exclusively for pian- 
ists’ fingers, and there is every reason 
to believe that his ornaments were in- 
tended to be playable. This point will 
gain full meaning when we realize that 
certain ways of performing ornaments 
are pianistically disadvantageous, even 
for excellent virtuosi, while some 
seemingly “impossible” ways are just 
a matter of an adequate technique. 

At this point I wish to emphasize 
that, by presenting the different pian- 
ists in their various renditions, | am 
not attempting to evaluate their art. 
My examination has, rather, a scientif- 
ic character, and the esthetic quality of 
the performance is here of secondary 
value. To avoid inaccuracies, I have 
analyzed all recordings by means of a 
specially built “sonic microscope,” 
which pérmits minute examination in 
all speeds ranging from 100 rpm to 
12 rpm. 

The first consideration will be given 
to the artists whose interpretation 
might have been closer to Chopin’s 
tradition. The oldest Chopin performer 
of renown who recorded on shellac 
was Pachman (b. 1848), although the 
less eminent Chopin exponents Planté 
(b. 1839) and Diémer (b. 1843) did 
make recordings. Pachman could eas- 
ily have heard Mikuli and Mathias 
while already a mature pianist himself. 
(Theoretically, Mikuli and Mathias 
could also have rcorded, since they 
were still alive a number of years after 
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the cylinder and shellacs were in use.) 
A number of Chopin recordings were 
left by Rosenthal, who once studied 
with Mikuli. I also gained access to a 
few records made by Michalowski, 
who also often heard Mikuli. Histori- 
cal discography includes several Liszt 
pupils, whose occasional “disagree- 
ment” proves that they were as un- 
certain about the ornaments fifty years 
ago as we are today. The interpreters 
may be divided into four groups: 

1. Liszt’s pupils: Friedheim, Sauer, 
Greef, Rosenthal, d’Albert, Mot- 
ta. 

. Chopin’s editors: Pugno, Pader- 

ewski, Cortot, Friedman, Kreut- 
zer, all of whom edited the com- 
plete works, and Michalowski, 
only a few volumes. 
Keyboard masters born 1848- 
1884: Pachman, Busoni, Go- 
dowsky, Rachmaninoff, Lhevin- 
ne, Hofmann, Petri, Backhaus 
Selected artists born since 1885: 
Rubinstein, Moiseivitch, Orloff, 
Novaes, Gieseking, Brailowski, 
Casadesus, Arrau, Horowitz, 
Kentner, Gilels, Lipatti. 


In a letter to his engraver, Haydn 


protested against confusing his signs 
for the mordent and the tr. A similar 
letter could have been written by Cho- 
pin, whose tr was often mistaken for 
a mordent symbol. These two signs 
are usually confused, since the mor- 
dent over a short note in a fast pas- 
sage becomes a triplet, which is equiva- 
lent to a short tr. (We can assume 
that in Chopin’s works ¢r stands for a 
triplet or quintuplet, while tr. 
means a trill of any length, depending 
on the value of the note it affects.) 
In the earlier works, written c. 
1826-29, Chopin seldom applied the 
mordent symbol, while tr appeared 
frequently. This might suggest that 
Chopin’s tr had a substitute role when 
for some reason he avoided inserting 
the mordent. There is another basis 
for the “substitute” theory: Chopin 
rarely employed the notated mordent, 
the mordent symbol, or the tr exclu- 
sively in one composition, while com- 
binations of any two of them appear 
everywhere. Chopin's works themselves 
indicate that by using the tr and the 
mordent symbol, he intended to take 
the full advantage of their different 
characteristics. As is known, Chopin 
seldom repeated a long phrase with- 
out any modification, unless he used 
abbreviation marks the second time. 
To color a repetitive passage, Chopin 


would use all sorts of devices, among 
them his choice means — the embell- 
ishment. His delicate technique served 
here not only to alter but to enrich 
the repeated melodic pattern. Whether 
instinctively or consciously, Chopin 
often distributed his ornaments in a 
certain hierarchy. For instance, in 
using a given motive twice, Chopin 
would present the first version unem- 
bellished, while on repetition he would 
decorate one of the thematic notes by 
a short ornament, usually a grace note 
or a mordent, but seldom a fr 

This technique may be seen in the 
Nocturne, Op. 55, No. 1. Bar 2 has no 
ornament, but the equivalent, bar 4, has 
an appoggiatura. In first statements, 
Chopin sometimes used a trill, which in 
repetition was enriched by a preceding 
grace note. An example is the Nocturne, 
Op. 15, No. 2, bar 55 (a short trill) and 
bar 56 (a short trill preceded by a dou 
ble appoggiatura). The same ornamental 
order may be observed in the Nocturne, 
Op. 55, No. 1, in bars 6 and 14 

Now, let a number of illustrations 
emphasize Chopin's preference for using 
the tr as an expansion of the mordent 
symbol: in the Impromptu in A-flat ma- 
jor, bar 67 has a mordent symbol, re- 
placed by a ¢r in the equivalent bar, 75; 
also in the Mazurka, Op. 7, No. 3, bars 
29 and 31; the Mazurka, Op. 67, No 
1, bars 30 and 32, also 38 and 40; the 
Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 1, bars 14 and 76; 
the Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2, bars 5 and 
21; and many others. 

Since the mordent is the shortest 
form of a trill, any tr or even a trip- 
let may be considered an expansion of 
the mordent. These signs appear in 
Chopin’s works so frequently in a 
gradual development that there is no 
logical reason for not playing them as 
written, i.e., according to their indi- 
vidual characteristics. 


The most confusing problem, how- 
ever, is that concerning Chopin's two 
favorite ornaments: the mordent writ- 
ten in a graphic symbol and the other 
written in small grace notes. 

Some of Chopin's editors and biog- 
raphers believe that these mordents 
are in every respect synonymous. As 
we have already noted, they also sup- 
posed that the sign tr often was in- 
tended by Chopin as a mordent. Since 
a tr on a short note becomes a triplet 
in a rapid tempo, we could thus equate 
all four ornaments. Such a simplifica- 
tion, however, is not acceptable. Com- 
plex circumstances indicate that Cho- 
pin must have made a clear distinction 
between these embellishments, similar 
in their origin, yet not identical in 
their characteristics. 


ontd 





In the opening measures of the 
Waltz, Op. 70, No. 1, the composer 
used a notated mordent, a fr, and a 
triplet to diversify the rhythmic struc- 
ture. Had Chopin considered the ¢r 
and the notated mordent equivalent, 
he would certainly have replaced the 
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latter by a tr, shorter in notation. More- 
over, in the Mazurka, Op. 67, No. 1, 
Chopin used a ¢r in bars 42-45; the 
similar bars, 30-32 have a notated 
mordent while bars 48 received a trip- 
let in eights. Neither can one suppose 
that he would expend the effort to 
write out every notated mordent if a 
mordent symbol could take its place. 
Very economical in his notation, Cho- 


pin never wrote more than was neces- 
sary. His autographs disclose how fre- 
quently he used abbreviations to avoid 
unnecessary writing. 

We may assume from the brief evi- 
dence presented here that Chopin’s 
mordents were not identical. This still 
does not answer the essential question 
as to the manner in which they should 
be executed. Before attempting to pro- 
vide an answer, it is necessary to re- 
view all manners in which they are 
executed. I say “all,” because the gen- 
eral division into on the beat and off 
the beat is artificial. Mordents may be 
performed (and are) in exactly ten 
different ways. Nearly every version 
may be artistically justified, but no sin- 
gle one may be applied to every situa- 
tion. The ten performing versions are 
as follows: 

1. On the beat with a short “stop” 
on the last note, slightly accenting the 
first note: Ef also GL£f — or, 
ifthe main note isaneighth &f 
Of course, the speed would vary de- 
pending on the tempo of the work and 
the value of the ornamented note. 

2. On the beat with a short “stop” 
on the last note, slightly accenting the 
last note §ff . In this seldom per- 
formed version the delayed accent 
slightly postpones the appearance of 
the melodic note, creating the impres- 
sion of non-simultaneous action of the 
hands. The mannerism of delaying the 
right hand may have had its origin in 
this version. 

3. On the beat, with a short stop 
without an accent. 

4. On the beat, as a triplet, accent- 
ing the first note. 

5. On the beat, as a triplet, unac- 
cented, but the second and third notes 
of the triplet played more softly, while 
the next main note of the melody re- 
turns to the general dynamic level. This 
version, requiring a high degree of con- 
trol to achieve, offers a very subtle ef- 
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6. On the beat, as a triplet, with- 
out an accent. 
7. Off the beat, with a slight accent 
on the last note. 
8. Off the beat, with a slight accent 
on the first note. 
9. Off the beat; otherwise similar to 
point 5. 
10. Off the beat, without an accent. 
We are thus left with a choice of 
four fundamental conceptions, one of 
which must have been Chopin’s: 
1. Both mordents on the beat — 
doubtful. 


. Both mordents off the beat — 
doubtful. 

. The notated on the beat, the sym- 
bol off the beat — very doubtful. 
rhe notated off the beat, the sym- 
bol on the beat — quite convin- 
cing. 


In his book on Chopin ornamenta- 
tion, Dunn flatly stated that both mor- 
dents should always begin on the beat. 
But there are several reasons for sup- 
posing that Chopin interpreted his no- 
tated mordent by anticipation. The 
mentioned economy of his notation in- 
dicates that the mordent written in 
notes should be read differently from 
the symbol. Besides, Chopin never 
placed the notated mordent in the mid- 
dle of a fast and difficult passage of 
consecutive notes, while the mordent 
symbol appears in such passages. For 
examples, see the Waltz, Op. 64, No. 
1, bar 10 (Table, p. 9) or the Sonata, 
Op. 4, Finale, bar 104. 

Here are some concrete examples 
which “pianistically” speak for antici- 
pation. In the Mazurka, Op. 17, No. 
1, bar 17, the chord A-flat — D — F is 
preceded by a notated mordent, F — G. 
The tempo is indicated as Vivo e riso- 
luto ( J 160). Even the most skill- 
ful virtuoso will agree that in the pre- 
scribed Vivo and forte, this mordent 
cannot be accurately performed ex- 
cept by anticipation. Note that in the 
similar bar, 21, Chopin inserted a mor- 
dent symbol, but he reduced its chord 
to a C—F interval which makes it 
possible to play this mordent on the 
beat. We can also consider bar 5 as 
additional evidence for anticipation. 
The main note after the mordent re- 
ceived an accent. Had Chopin intended 
this mordent on the beat, he would 
probably not have inserted the accent 
over the main note. 

A final example is the Mazurka, Op. 
67, No. 1. Chopin placed the notated 
mordent in bars 30-32, while the equiv- 
alent bars, 38-40, received tr (and not 
the mordent symbol!) to distinguish 
between two similar sections. This is 
to be expected. Chopin often altered 
accents to diversify similar phrases. 
Thus, the unaccented ¢r in bars 38-40 
means a triplet which is always “un- 
consciously” accented on the first note, 
while unaccented notated mordents in 
bars 30-32 are anticipatory and the 
“unconscious accent” falls on the last 
note, which is here the main note. 
Examples of this type are numerous. 
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The fact that the notated mordent 
might now be accepted as anticipatory 
still leaves unsolved the enigma of the 
mordent symbol. It is almost certain 
that Chopin intended this mordent on 
the beat. There is musical as well as 
pianistic motivation to support this 
theory. To begin with, Chopin’s pre- 
dilection for a rich diversity of em- 
bellishment would probably lead him 
to maintain the traditional (on the 
beat) pattern for the mordent symbol. 
This would offer an excellent contrast 
between a notated mordent and the 
symbol. Moreover, the traditional ver- 
sion, with the stop, at times offers some 
unusual artistic effects — especially 
when the mordent is used to empha- 
size piquant dance-qualities. On other 
occasions, however, the attractive 
“stop” is cancelled by the speed which 
changes the mordent into a triplet. 
Finally, in a few autographs, Chopin 
himself replaced the tr by a mordent 
symbol and there is no doubt that this 
mordent was intended on the beat. 
(For example, the first autograph of 
the Waltz, Op. 34, No. 1, has a trill in 
bars 68 and 72 while the second ver- 
sion has the mordent symbol.) 


The pianistic motivation to support 
the on-the-beat theory is quite ex- 
tensive and merits minute perusal. 


In the Rondo alla Mazur, (Vivace 
@ = 132), bar 11 has a symbol over 
the quarter note, preceded by a six- 
teenth note which leaves too little time 
for anticipation. A more complex ex- 
ample is provided by the Waltz, Op. 
34, No. 1, where the accented mordent 
symbol appears over the first quarter 
note in bar 42. Note that the last six- 
teenth in the previous bar is followed 
by a rest of equal value to permit, or 
even to induce, the lifting of the hand. 
The movement is needed for a fresh at- 
tack on the accented mordent. If the 
Waltz is played in an acceptable speed, 
the lifted hand will not return in time 
for the anticipation. In addition, the 
anticipation would be immensely diffi- 
cult from a rhythmic standpoint and 
would conflict with our usual rhythmic 
practices, since the mordent off the 
beat should be accented on its last 
note. In the similar bar 34, however, 
the mordent is not accented by Chopin, 
while the rest is replaced by a legato 
slur. 


The recorded performances are as 
follows: Scharwenka — on the beat, as 
a triplet, ( d- 92); Pugno — on the 
beat, as a triplet, 120 ; Paderewski — 
off the beat, 88, but without consider- 
ing the rest and the accent. Hofmann 
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— on the beat, as a triplet, 84. Rubin- 
stein — off the beat, 100 (in this sec- 
tion), with the accent falling naturally 
on the last note. The remarkable speed, 
however, leads him to compensate by 
unnoticeably shortening the third 
eighth note, D-flat in the right hand, 
thus making the rest appear a bit 
sooner for the benefit of the mordent. 
Novaes — on the beat, 86, with an ac- 
cent on the last note (!), alla Hummel. 
And Lipatti — on the beat, as a triplet, 
96 (in this section). In bar 34 and the 
next, where no rest precedes the mor- 
dent, he plays it by anticipation. 

Another eloquent example, which 
excludes an anticipation, is the mor- 
dent symbol in bar 27 of the Polonaise, 
Op. 53. This super-inconvenient mor- 
dent (for the fourth and fifth fingers) 
is played by every pianist on the beat. 
Pianists usually combine it with the 
preceding main note to form four even 
thirty-second notes. Some play it as a 
triplet. The anticipation would be pos- 
sible only in a moderate tempo (and 
by releasing the first finger from the 
preceding note, G). The original met- 
ronomic tempo is unfortunately un- 
known; Chopin marked the Polonaise, 
Maestoso. Most pianists play it at 
speeds ranging from 84 to 92 per 
dotted half note, while Paderewski 
alone chose 69. Yet, a surprise awaits 
us in Hallé’s book, Life and Letters 
(1896), where the author recalls Cho- 
pin’s own distaste for the virtuosi who 
became addicted to excessive speed 
in this particular piece. The same com- 
plaint is echoed in an interview by 
Frederic Lamond, who recalls a lesson 
with Liszt. In the octave section of this 
Polonaise, Liszt stopped Lamond, say- 
ing that he was not interested in how 
fast his student could play octaves but 
was interested in hearing the charge of 
the Polish cavalry. 


The next curious and contradictory 
case is that of the Nocturne, Op. 27, 
No. 2 (Lento sostenuto), where bar 
16 has the mordent symbol over a 
minor third preceded by an identical 
third of thirty-second value. In the 


prescribed J. 50, the anticipation 
would appear impossible. But it should 
be mentioned that for technical, as well 
as esthetic reasons, this Nocturne has 
never been performed at such a. fast 
rate. In fact, whoever first inscribed 
this tempo (Chopin himself?) un- 
doubtedly made a mistake. He prob- 
ably meant —and perhaps originally 
wrote! J = 50 —an undotted quarter, 
which is equal to 33% to a dotted 
quarter. As the metronome has no 
numbers below 40, the slower tempo 
could have been determined more 


easily in a quarter value, and thus was 
given 50. Still another and greater pos- 
sibility was that the dotted quarter note 
was a misprint for a dotted eighth 

The recorded renditions of this Noc- 
turne completely confirm this theory 
Among the older generation of pian- 
ists, Pachman plays the mordent on 
the beat, striking the bass note shortly 
before the mordent begins. His speed 
d = 32 (1) of d 64 (48 for an un- 
dotted quarter, if you accepted the 
first alternative for Chopin’s metro- 
nomic notation). At this rate, to be 
sure, anticipation is not too difficult, 
either. Rosenthal also plays the mor- 
dent on the beat: J 36 0r P 72 
(56% to an undotted quarter). But 
he conveniently changes the complex 
rhythmic figure and plays the mordent 
as an even triplet. Godowsky performs 
this mordent by anticipation, and 
changes the value of the preceding 
minor third from a thirty-second to a 
sixteenth to gain more time for the 
anticipatory treatment. His speed: J 

34 or } 68 (51 to an undotted 
quarter). Hofmann also applies an 
anticipation. His speed is exactly that 
of Godowsky’s. Among more recent 
virtuosi, Rubinstein uses 4. 40 and 
Novaes, 31; both of them play this 
mordent by anticipation. 

We cannot suppose that all of these 
pianists are wrong in not following 
the prescribed of J. = 50, which, in- 
cidentally, renders bar 52 absolutely 
unplayable. Badura-Skoda, the one 
pianist who takes Chopin’s erroneous 
metronome mark literally, has to slow 
down in this bar. 

Now the last, and the most in- 
triguing case against anticipation. In 
the Waltz, Op. 64, No. 1, bars 10, 
12, and 20 received mordent symbols 
It is difficult to perform them on the 
beat and correctly (without changing 
into triplets), but to play them by 
anticipation in unreduced speed is 
actually impossible. Bar 10 introduces 
an especially great problem, since the 
E-flat in the right hand has to be re- 
peated. Chopin's original tempo is not 
known to us, the only inscription 
being Molto vivace. Since the Waltz, 
Opus 70, No. |, also Molto vivace, 
is marked J.=88, we could accept this 
tempo as suitable for the Waltz, Op 
64, No. 1. Naturally, played on the 
beat at 88, the mordents in the “Min- 
ute” Waltz are usually transformed 
into triplets, excluding any “stops.” 
Why then did Chopin not use the sign 
tr, which takes as little time to write? 
It seems all the more confusing, since 
bar 93, analogous to bar 20, received 
a tr instead of a mordent. We do not 
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Ex. 17—Mazurka Op. 63 No. 3 


know whether Chopin himself ever 
played this Waltz at 88, facing the 
problem he bequeathed to his “faith- 
ful pianists” in bars 10, 12, and 20. 
How they faced it—each in his own 
particular way—may be seen in the 
Table on page 9. 

Chopin’s compositions, however, 
also contain some examples to sup- 
port an anticipation for the mordent 
symbol. Since these examples are 
grounded in musical as well as pi- 
anistic motivation, it is mecessary to 
discuss them at length. The main ob- 
jection to playing the mordent on the 
beat would concern these works 


where the mordent played on the beat 


Ex. 18—Mazurka Op. 67 No. 4 


Ex. 20—Wailtz Op. 34 No. 3 


— 


Ex. 21— Impromptu Op. 29 


——— 


Ex. 22—Mazurka Op. 67 No. 3 





would split the musical phrase in 
half. This could happen in the fol- 
lowing instances. 

In the Mazurka, Op. 63, No. 3, 
in bar 16 the unaccented mordent 
symbol appears in the middle of the 
phrase. The on-the-beat version would 
alter the indicated phrasing, splitting 
it into two, because the traditional 
version is usually followed by a small 
accentuation on the mordent’s first 
note. Even Paderewski, who often 
plays mordents on the beat, performs 
this mordent by anticipation. A simi- 
lar example is to be found in the 
Mazurka, Op. 67, No. 4, in bars 1 
and 3. The unaccented mordent sym- 
bol, if played on the beat (with a 
stop), will cause too many accents 
here, regardless of the pianist’s in- 
tentions. Consequently, no pianist ap- 
plied the on-the-beat version here. 


Still more critical are bars 10, 11, and 
12 in the Mazurka, Op. 33, No. 4, 
where the unaccented mordent sym- 
bol should be played by anticipation 
to prevent too frequent accentuation, 
which would result in a disintegration 
of the musical phrase. The real dam- 
age caused by unrecommended ac- 
centuation can best be illustrated in 
the Waltz, Op. 34, No. 3, bars 50 
and 52. The mordent starts after a 
rest and falls on the second beat of 
the bar. By playing it on the beat, we 
would shift the accent from the first 
beat to the second and create a ver- 
sion the composer certainly never 
intended. Furthermore, if we play this 
mordent as a triplet (to mellow the 
accentuation), we would alter the 
rhythmic pattern and thus expand the 
melodic motive. 

It is important to remember that 
the accentuation in Chopin’s orna- 
ments is not, or rather should not be, 
an arbitrary matter. The frequently 
expressed idea that a mordent is also 
an accent is unjustified. In the Waltz, 
Op. 34, No. 1, bar 32, Chopin in- 
serted an accent on the last quarter 
note, A-flat, graced by a mordent 
symbol. But in bar 34 (Ex. 14b) he 
omitted the accent on the upper E- 
flat, which has the same mordent sym- 
bol. Moreover, in the analogous bars, 
40 and 42 (Ex. 14a), Chopin reversed 
the accent, leaving the A-flat unac- 
cented while adding an accent to the 
upper E-flat! 

The concluding and perhaps most 
unusual example to support an an- 
ticipation combines both pianistic and 
musical motivations. It is the Im- 
promptu in A-flat, where the confus- 
ing accented mordent symbol greets 
us in the opening note in the right 
hand. The character of this piece 
requires a fast tempo, indicated by 
the composer as Allegro assai, quasi 
presto (Chopin’s metronome marking 
unknown). The mordent, played at 
full speed on the beat with a short 
stop, becomes unapproachable. Yet, 
in his instructive edition of the Im- 
promptus, Hans von Biilow insisted 
on playing the mordent on the beat. 
His tempo is J=132. In the footnote 
he introduced the mordent as a triplet 
and warned against playing it by 
anticipation. (Incidentally, Kreutzer’s 
footnote in his edition indicates just 
the opposite—an anticipation.) Biilow 
explained that the anticipatory mor- 
dent would lead to a “harmonic in- 
correctness” in bar 21. But Chopin 
offers far bolder “harmonic incor- 
rectness” in some of his later works. 


Besides, the mordent played off the 
beat, quickly, does not run together 
with the preceding dissonance-note, 
and Chopin was probably much more 
concerned with actual sounds than 
with formalistic harmonic laws. Should 
we accept the Biilow explanation, we 
could as well dismiss all modern 
pedalling, including that given by 
Chopin himself in the opening bars 
of the Polonaise Fantasie, where the 
pedal introduces a far stronger har- 
monic conflict than the innocent off- 
beat mordent in the Impromptu. 
Billow is indeed not alone in his con- 
ception—he finds allies in Mathias 
and Hallé. In a strong belief that this 
mordent should fall on the beat, all 
three musicians changed it into a 
triple-—the only remaining way to 
make it pianistically performable at 
the correct speed. 

But, accepting a triplet, we are left 
with a dismal choice: either we make 
an even quintuplet combining the 
mordent with the two next main 
notes, or we play the triplet and 
these two notes in two separate im- 
pulses. In either case the original 
melodic figuration is disfigured. The 
mordent, changed into a triplet, would 
here automatically increase the num- 
ber of notes in the melodic motive 
and consequently form a different 
thematic pattern. Unlike a triplet, the 
mordent never serves to expand the 
melodic function in Chopin’s music, 
and there is no reason to suppose 
that this time Chopin made an ex- 
ception. 

The pianist who still wishes to per- 
form this mordent on the beat with a 
stop would have to compromise this 
tempo to approximately J 120. Pos- 
sibly Chopin’s Allegro, quasi presto 
was closer to our allegro than to our 
presto. Then too, Chopin’s piano had 
a far easier action than our modern 
instruments. Yet I know of no pi- 
anist who performed the Impromptu 
at 120. The recorded pianists present 
two approaches to the Impromptu’s 
mordent: 

1. On the beat, as a triplet—only 

Pachman, at a speed of 148. 
2. Off the beat, as recommended 
by Kreutzer, Hofmann, and 
Godowsky. Their choice was 
shared by Pugno (192!—oc- 
casionally on the beat and be- 
tween beats), Moiseivitch (also 
192) Cortot (180), Orloff (140), 
Horowitz (166), Kentner (ap- 
proximately 132) and Arrau, 
who plays at 166 and makes an 
exception; preceding the mor- 
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dent by an additional upper F 
incorporated into the “total” 
ornament. (Incidentally, in re- 
cent years Arrau suddenly de- 
cided to apply this strange ex- 
pansion to all Chopin’s mordents, 
but such a classic modification 
— after C. P. E. Bach — scarcely 
finds justification.) 

As far as the Impromptu mardent 
is concerned, the only reasonable 
treatment remains that of anticipation. 
But somewhat different is the case 
with the Mazurkas, where the mordent 
played on the beat with a stop oc- 
casionally causes an undesirable ac- 
centuation. Theoretically, there are 
three ways to avoid these accents: 

By decreasing the volume of the 
second and third (main) note— 
extremely difficult. 

By decreasing the volume of the 
first and second note and re- 
turning to the normal volume 
on the third (main) note. 

By playing the mordent at exactly 
the same volume as the sur- 
rounding main notes. In many 
cases this version is difficult, too, 
and it would diminish the 
charming lightness of the orna- 
ment, a lightness approachable 
only when the mordent is played 
softer than the main note. 

Naturally, all these problems might 
have been of minor importance in 
Chopin’s time when pianos had such 
a light action that it was easy to play 
mordents on the beat without any 
accentuation. Since our pianos are not 
adapted to this delicate treatment, the 
anticipation should be acceptable. It 
is always better to preserve the “stop,” 
which makes the mordent sound more 
graceful, than to change it into an 
ordinary triplet. As for the contrast 
so much favored by Chopin, his two 
mordents could be interpreted in a 
different speed instead of in a dif- 
ferent rhythm, the notated being 
played a bit slower. In addition, 
Chopin occasionally offers a mordent 
on the beat with a stop, “disguised” 
as a tr. This tr is followed by a short 
rest, thus automatically changing it 
into a traditional mordent, as in the 
Mazurka, Op. 67, No. 1, bar 38 
(Ex. 12b); the Mazurka, Op 67, No. 
3, bar 4; and others. 

Although I have explained both 
mordents in detail, some questions 
remain unanswered. For instance, why, 
in the Nocturne, Op. 32, No. 2, did 
Chopin employ the notated mordent 
in bars 27-28, while the following 
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bars received symbols? It is possible 
that here Chopin used the notated 
mordent to indicate that further mor- 
dents (symbols) should also be treated 
by anticipation. He might have used 
this method to the effort of 
writing out every mordent in full 
notation. Therefore, in works like the 
Mazurka, Op. 67, No. 1, Chopin used 
a tr in bars 38-40 (Ex. 12b) instead 
of a symbol, to assure the on-the-beat 
treatment. Had he inserted a symbol, 
we might understand it as an “ab- 
breviation” for the preceding notated 
mordents in bars 30-32 (Ex. 12a). 
There are also a few instances where 
Chopin used the tr in the beginning 
of a phrase as a “reminder” that all 
following mordent symbols were to 
be played on the beat. These ex- 
ceptions are the Waltz, Op. 34, No. 
1, bar 52 (autograph); the Waltz, Op. 
34, No. 2, bar 37 (the first editions) ; 
or the Rondo alla Mazur, bars 2 and 4. 

In place of “concluding words,” | 
would rather offer a brief, self-ex- 
planatory résumé of the choice pi- 
anists generally made in performing 
both mordents. 

Pachman the on-the-beat 
version only when he finds it suitable. 
This is not too often. He 
rely upon his musical instinct 
derewski coes not hesitate to per- 
form both mordents on the beat in 
many instances. Backhaus and Novaes 
also, in most cases, play the 
mordents on the beat. But all three 
artists strike the first 
note of the mordent slightly before the 
bass note (in fast and difficult pas- 
sages). Rachmaninoff-plays both mor- 
dents off the beat. Hofmann usually 
prefers anticipation. Godowsky and 
Friedman choose the anticipation for 
both mordents. So does Cortot. Moi- 
seivitch usually performs both mor- 
dents off the beat. Brailowski almost 
and Rubinstein without ex- 
ception play both mordents off the 
beat, no matter what pianistic in- 
convenience may be involved. In- 
cidentally, Rubinstein is the only pi- 
anist who chooses the anticipation 
for the mordent symbol in bar 124 
of the Polonaise, Op 53. Casadesus, 
Arrau, and Horowitz seldom play any 
mordents on the beat. Lipatti usually 
plays the mordents off the beat and 
in a manner somewhat similar to 
Hofmann’s. 
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WISDOM from the Past 


THE GREAT 

VIRTUOSOS 
OF 

OUR TIMES 


from 
PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


by W. von Lenz 


In Chopin’s B flat major and A minor 
Mazurkas, Op. 7, I learned much 
about piano-playing in general from 
Liszt. In both pieces he noted impor- 
tant little variants, taking the matter 
very seriously, especially the appar- 
ently so easy bass in the Maggiore 
of the A minor Mazurka. What pains 
he took with me there! “Only a 
could think that said he; 
“in these slurrings one recognizes the 
virtuoso! Play it thus to Chopin, and 
he will notice something; it will please 
him. These stupid French editions 
bungle everything of his; these slurs 
must run so in the bass!’ 


fool 


was easy, 


That which particularly characterized 
Chopin's playing was his rubato where- 
by the rhythm and time through the 
whole remained The left 
hand,” I often heard him say, “is the 
conductor, it must not waver, or lose 
ground; do with the right hand what 
you will and can.” He taught: “Sup- 
posing that a piece lasts a given num- 
ber of minutes; it take just so 
long to perform the whole, but in the 
details deviations 


accurate 


may 


may occur!” 

But I heard Chopin's rubato, better 
defined, by Liszt, at Weimar in 1871 

as I heard from his distinguished 
pupil, the capital Russian pianist Neil 
issow. “Do you trees 
Liszt said to Neilissow; “The wind 
plays in the leaves, Life unfolds and 
develops beneath them; but the tree 
remains the same 


see those ” 


that is the Chopin 
rubato!” 
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This department is yours. 
Here you can agree or disagree 
with opinions expressed in the articles, 
exchange ideas about teaching, 
business methods, recitals. 
Send your letters, photos, 


and unusual recital programs to 


The Sounding Board, The Piano Teacher 
Od f 1834 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 


® Arnold Schultz replies 


We asked Arnold Schultz (whose Riv- 
DLE OF THE PIANIST’S FINGER is prob- 
ably the work on technique most re- 
spected among pianists) to comment 
on Louis Crowder’s articles, “Relax- 
ation Comes of Age,” in recent is- 
sues. In a personal reply, from which 
he is allowing us to quote, he said: 


Mr. Crowder writes about relaxa- 
tion particularly with respect to the 
fingers, and I have no exception to 
take. No one has written in more de- 
tail with respect to finger relaxation 
than I, although this has not been out 
of a general faith in relaxation as a 
principle, but out of critical evalua- 
tions of the long flexors as they are 
used for velocity in general and key- 
control in particular. Sometimes the 
fingers must be stiffened, and, always, 
in the production of a fortissimo chord. 


Mr. Crowder has confined himself 
to situations within the finger and has 
chosen not to discuss the condition of 
the arm as a base for finger-touches. 
It is with respect fo the arm as a base 
that I have been the arch anti-relaxa- 
tionist (although Otto Ortmann in his 
classic The Physiological Mechanics of 
Piano Technique had exploded the re- 
laxation dogma before me). Years ago 
I challenged whoever might volunteer 
from an audience at a convention to 
play a rapid scale without the extensors 
and flexors of the wrist being fixed 
simultaneously, or a rapid series of 
octaves without the elbow and shoulder 
being stiffened. No one has taken me 
up on the challenge as yet. The situa- 
tion can be checked, after all, quite 
realistically. But Mr. Crowder hasn’t 
spoken of these problems, and I have 
no quarrel. Indeed, I like your having 
published these pieces which have so 
much physiological orientation. 


ARNOLD SCHULTZ 
Chicago, Illinois 


Questions about Tiny Tune Shop 


The pictures of the studio of Mrs. 
Alvina Maerz were very attractive 
and interesting. I have tried to have a 
class or two for small children but 
without success. I would like more 
information from Mrs. Maerz about 


her plan of organization, lesson fees, 


etc. What is the purpose of the little 
shoulder bags? Do the parents furnish 
these? What material does she use 
for the staff lines on the floor? 


Mrs. C. J. PEYTON 
Max Meadows, Virginia 


And answers 


Dear Mrs. Peyton: 

It makes me very happy to know 
that my pictorial story was of interest 
to other teachers. It is through the 
wonderful Piano Teacher that we 
teachers can exchange ideas and, 
across the miles, become acquainted 
with the problems and experiences of 
others in our profession. 

The bags that the children carry 
are used for their lesson book and a 
coloring book. I formerly kept these 
books in the studio, but with all the 
music and supplies for the class, my 
studio was beginning to bulge at the 
seams. The bags have done away with 
studio clutter. I make them myself at 
a cost of around fifty cents each, par- 
tially covered by the $1.75 I charge 
for materials. Their advertising value 
more than makes up for my effort and 
expense. 

I use my dining room for the Tiny 
Tune Shop. The only furniture besides 
the chairs and tables for the class is 
a desk with a phone on it. The floor 
staff is made of masking tape. A $1.25 
roll goes a long way, and when the 
tape becomes soiled, I just pull it up 
and replace it. 

I write a monthly newspaper that 
I give to my students. It contains all 


the news of the studio: students’ 
birthdays, public performances, etc. 
When I started the Tiny Tune Shop, 
I wrote about it in this little paper. | 
also posted a notice on the neighbor- 
hood grocery store bulletin board 
(newspaper ads didn’t bring results). 

The rates are $1.00 per student per 
lesson, payable one month in advance. 
There are no refunds for missed les- 
sons. At the last lesson of each month, 
I give each child an envelope marked 
“A Note for Mother.” On it is written 
his name and lesson dates with the 
amount due. The child puts it in the 
outside pocket of his music bag and 
takes it home. Mother puts the money 
in the envelope, replaces it in the 
music bag, and the child returns it at 
the next lesson. 

Another thing I do that has been 
helpful is to tape-record the music 
in advance for the class so that I am 
free to watch and direct the children 


ALVINA R. MAERZ 
Midlothian, Illinois 


Likes new feature 


Thank you for the new feature 
“Frances Clark Answers.” It alone is 
worth the price of the entire maga- 
zine! 

Thank you also for the September- 
October “Wisdom from the Past.” Can 
subscribers expect more from Mr. 
Jaques-Dalcroze in future issues? I 
hope so. 

BROOK 

Texas 


GWENDOLYN 
San Antonio, 


More for THAT THING 


I can’t imagine anyone’s not liking 
That Thing. | have some friends who 
are very fine musicians—one is 
organist for her church. I told her I 
had a new duet I wanted her to play 
with me. With a, “You know I'm out 
of practice on the piano,” she sat 
down and we began. She burst out 
laughing :fter the first two measures. 
That has happened with others. They 
all love it. It takes them back to 
their childhood. After playing it, one 
young mother, busy with her family 
and civic affairs, realized how out of 
practice she was on her chromatic 
scales. 

Children who are fortunate enough 
to live in a normal, happy, well-ad- 
justed family learn to play Chopsticks, 
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That Thing, and various others. My 
pupils have been elated to find they 
had been playing something with six 
flats. It helps take away the fear of 
black keys. 
I do enjoy your magazine all the 
way through 
Mrs. Dewey GarRDy 
Benton, Arkansas 


A checklist for piano teachers 


1) What is my goal? Am I trying 
to prepare all pupils for careers as 
concert artists? If so, are they all 
concert caliber? Do they all want to 
become artist performers? Do I insist 
on a diet heavy with Bach when the 
boy wants boogie to play with his 
pals? Do I require that Susie prepare 
concerti when her parents want her 
trained for usefulness in the church 
music program? Do I consider the 
desires of the child and his parents? 

2) Am I preparing each pupil for 
an area of usefulness in his home 
community? Can he play “Sweet 
Adeline” for the Lions Club as well 
as sonatas for the music study group? 
Or do I feel that community songs 
are beneath his dignity and mine? 

3) Am I teaching him to accom- 
pany? Is he learning to subordinate 
his idea of what is correct to that of 
a soloist? Can he stay with a soloist, 
giving support where support is 
needed, covering up mistakes, steady- 
ing an uncertain singer, and doing all 
so unobtrusively that no one notices 
it? Have I told him that accompany- 
ing is an art, and one to be desired? 

4) Am I teaching him to play a 
church service? Is he learning how 
to hold a congregation to the correct 
tempo on the hymns? Can he support 
the director on the anthem? Does he 
know how to bolster the weak spots 
so that all sounds strong? 

5) Can he even play hymns? Am 
I one who raises hands in horror at 
the mere thought of teaching them? 
Do I realize that unless he becomes 
a professional musician his musical 
opportunities will be limited to church 
and community affairs? 

6) Can he play the National 
Anthem from memory? Can he ac- 
company other community songs 
without the music? Can he make up 
accompaniments to melodies? Does he 
have a background of theory which 
makes this possible? Can he play by 
ear? 
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7) Can he transpose? There are 
occasions when the accompanist who 
can raise or lower the key of a song 
is a jewel beyond price. Are any of 
my pupils jewels? 

8) Can he sight-read? Or have I 
taught him always to work out each 
hand alone, laboriously counting the 
one-uh-and-uh beats first? Do I under- 
stand, too, that his enjoyment of music 
in years to come will be conditioned 
largely by what he can do without the 
above type of preparation? 

9) Do I tell him how to do every- 
thing, or am I trying to develop in 
him a critical faculty which will 
eventually make him independent of 
me? Is he learning to think and judge 
results for himself, or is he afraid 
to venture without having each step 
explained in advance? Am I teaching 
him to walk by himself? 

10) Is my studio attractive—and 
myself (within the limits set by 
nature)? Do I keep appointments 
promptly, or am I always running 
late, to the irritation of 
pupils? 

11) Am I making each music 
lesson a pleasurable experience? Am 
I so strict and demanding that nervous 
tension makes lessons a torture? 


waiting 


12) Am I teaching him to love 
music? Is my own enthusiasm catch- 
ing? Am I giving him a_ built-in 
momentum that will carry him for- 
ward when he leaves me, one that 
will keep him working in spite of 
busy schedules and the demands of 
business and social life, one that will 
bring him increasing _ satisfactions 
over the years, one that will make 
him an asset to his community be- 
cause Of a hobby he is able to share? 

MaAryY HOFFMAN 
Cornelia, Georgia 


Takes issue with “Dear Subscriber” 


In your “Dear Subscriber” column 
of the last issue, there appears to me 
to be some inconsistency in your 
thinking. I felt buoyed up by the first 
part of it, but when I read your last 
paragraph, I was very let down. Do 
you think that, if high-school piano 
students are in earnest, if they are all 
you said they were, they would want 
lessons every two weeks? 

If piano practice is to “take a back 
seat,” are lessons to do the same? I 
don’t think so. If your teaching pro- 
vides enjoyment and relaxation (which 


doesn’t mean that there isn’t work and 
discipline, too), I assure you that 
pupils will be magnetically drawn 
back every week. 


REGINA DANKO 
Danville, Pennsylvania 


Bi-weekly lessons were merely a sug- 
gestion for pupils who were in accel- 
erated classes and preparing for col- 
lege entrance exams 


Puzzling time-signature 


reader of The Piano 


Teacher, let me say what a helpful, 


As a new 
interesting publication you have! 

How would you explain the time 
signature of the Schubert Impromptu, 
Op. 90, No. 3? 


Why the second symbol, turned back 
wards? 
Mrs. WENDELI 
Kinesville, 


KENNEDY 
Texas 


Your question is answered in the 
HARVARD DICTIONARY OF Musk 

“Around 1700 the symbol ©9O was used 
to indicate measures of double length, i.e 
8/4 instead of 4/4 (cf. Bach, Partita no 
VI, gigue) a method of designation which 
still survived in the @€9 (=4/2) of 
Schubert's Impromptu op. 90, no. 3 


This signature has been modernized 
in some editions. 


Another request for master lessons 


After reading the last “Sounding 
Board,” I would like to add my bit to 
the letter entitled, “Shall we publish 
master lessons?” I think that would 
be the most helpful thing I could 
think of. I teach in an area where it is 
very difficult to attend a master class, 
so would certainly appreciate some 
thing like that. 


Eva MILLER 
Paso Robles, California 
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® Do you ask your students to practice 


with a metronome? 


It has always seemed to me that 
there are only two valid uses for a 
metronome in piano practice. 

The first is its use to check the 
tempo of a composition for which 
the composer (or a reliable editor) 
has provided a tempo marking. 

Since music is sound, and exists 
only when brought into sound, it also 
exists in time. The composer intends 
this sound to occur in a more or less 
specific amount of time, and the 
length of a composition’s time-life 
determines to some extent its musical 
meaning. 

Just as horse racing in slow motion 
is really not horse racing at all, so 
Schumann’s Soaring played very 
slowly is really not soaring. 

We find that students begin to grasp 
the time-life of a composition best if 
they use these practice steps regarding 
tempo: 

1) Practice at a tempo which is 
slow enough to be physically com- 
fortable. 

2) Then set the metronome and 
check the practice tempo against the 
composer's tempo indication. In the 
case of a fast piece the practice tempo 
is probably considerably slower. But 
this is still the right practice tempo 
if it is as fast as the student can 
navigate the piece with complete 
physical comfort. However, to insure 
that, while the piece is being prac- 
ticed slowly, its real time-life is also 
being studied, a third step is neces- 
sary: 

3) Conduct it through at the com- 
poser’s tempo, humming, singing, or 
simply hearing it mentally from be- 
ginning to end. This third step insures 
that the student's slow practice never 
destroys his total concept of the 
music. 

A second valid use of the metro- 
nome is to help a student realize that 
his rhythmic pulse is insecure, that 
his tempo changes or wavers during 
the course of a composition. Often, 


Prauces Clark 


questions about the FRANCES CLARK LIBRARY 

as well as teaching problems in general. Address your queries 
to Frances Clark, c/o THE PIANO TEACHER, 

1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


intermediate and advanced students, 
even those with well-developed rhyth- 
mic coordination, fail to sense tempo 
variation within the course of a long 
piece. 

In such cases we find it helpful to 
play the piece through from beginning 
to end with the metronome once, 
listening carefully to the places where 
the performance suffers from rhyth- 
mic deviation. When this single per- 
formance with the metronome is com- 
pleted, the student immediately marks 
the spots where the pulse faltered and 
then begins specific work on those 
passages without the metronome, con- 
centrating on setting, feeling, and 
maintaining a steady pulse without 
any outside help. 

After such practice, a follow-up 
check with the metronome is often 
advisable. 

Our aim is to develop within every 
student a secure and steady rhythmic 
pulse, to build into him his own 
internal metronome. An external met- 
ronome can never correct a rhythmic 
problem. At best it can help to inform 
us that some kinds of problems exist. 
Only a student’s own internal concept 
of “steady pulse” will ever result in 
playing that has rhythmic strength, 
security, and vitality. 


1 am enthusiastic about your presen- 
tation of counting note values rather 
than beats in the measure. Please ex- 
plain how you count eighth notes, 
triplets, and dotted quarter notes. 


At this point the verbalization be- 
comes arbitrary, and your ideas are 
as good as ours. But here’s what we 
do in Princeton. 


Counting eighth notes: 
JIMIANNG | 
1 1 fi-a 1 f-a i-a ti-a 1 


(The “a” is pronounced as in ahoy) 


Counting triplets: 


Counting dotted quarters and eighths: 


We present this figure: ¢ as a 
sort of short-hand for: d 52 In 
other words, when the student is se- 
cure in his understanding of,and feel- 
ing for, quarter notes, eighth notes, and 
ties, and can count this rhythm: 


prasspims | 


he is ready to understand that this 
next figure is just another way of 
writing the same rhythm, and there- 
fore is counted in exactly the same 
way, like this: 


at 


i i 


And then he learns that, as a printing 
convenience, the dot is placed closer 
to the quarter note, like this: 


on) oe a © 


a 


I've noticed that all the pieces in 
your piano technic books have titles 
except those in Books 2 and 3. Why 
is this? 


Originally we planned not to use 
titles for the technic pieces above Level 
One. But when Mr. Kraehenbuehl 
composed the music for Books 4, 5, 
and 6 he also composed titles for each 
piece. We have found the titles so 
helpful to students in these later 
books that we plan to add titles to 
the music in Books 2 and 3 for the 
next edition. 


When will your book for adult be- 
ginners be published? 


I wish I knew! We're working on 
it all the time, and have been for a 
number of years, but of course it can’t 
be published until we're satisfied with 
it, and frankly we aren't yet! 





NEW PIECES FOR ME 
NE Piano Book 


PUBLICATIONS 


LOUISE GARROW 





BOOKS 


New PIeEceEs FoR ME Louise Garrow 


SOLOS 


Noe WITH VARIATIONS Claude Balbastre 
Lotus FLOWERS William Scher 


ENSEMBLE 


BRAHMS AND DVORAK FOR TWo Oswald Jonas, Editor 











Grade 1B-2A 1.00 


What do you look for in music for 
young beginners? Inviting pages with 
well-spaced, clearly printed notes 

Pieces that are easy but sound like 
something, not just exercises up Or 
down a few steps Words that ex 
press children’s thoughts and feelings 
not senseless inanities. You'll find Mrs 
Garrow has provided all, most beaut 


fully 


Daisies 





“SUMMY NEW PUBLICATION SERVICE 


Do you want 
full-size copies of these 
new publications? 


If you would like full-size copies of 
all the music in the next six issues of 
The Piano Teacher — at less than half 
the retail price — send your name and 
address along with your check or 
money order for $7.95 for six pack- 
ages — one year’s shipments. 


SumMMyY New PUBLICATION SERVICE 


1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 
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Mister Snake and Mister Toad 


Playfully 


mf Mis - ter Snake a - round 


St Mis - ter Toad, he al-ways hops, 


tf Mis - ter Toad, he al-ways hops, 
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gaily to end 
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In a Chinese Garden 


Moderately 
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A Little Dance 


Moderately; with grace 
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Indian Boys 


With vigor _ 


Sf Way nut in the West when the sun goes | down, 


In-dian boys play-ing all a - 


a” 
mf Some run here, teint mf some run there, 


in the West, In-dians all 


Men from Mars 


Loud and bold 
Slow march time 
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NOEL WITH VARIATIONS 


Piano Solo 


CLAUDE BALBASTRE 
Edited by JOHN F. OHL 








Grade 4B .50 


Christmas is coming—and with it, 
Christmas recitals and school and 
church programs. There is a wealth of 
early-grade Christmas music (to put it 
mildly!), but little for the more ad- 
vanced student. This eighteenth-cen- 
tury jewel that Dr. Ohl of Northwest- 
ern University has brought to light 
would be a delight at Christmas — or 
any season of the year. 


Noel with Variations 
CLAI a? BAL BASTRE 


Rdited by John F. ¢ 
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LOTUS FLOWERS ss acniiiaie 


Lotus Flowers 
Piano Solo 


WILLIAM SCHER WILLIAM SCHER 


a Moderato (con moto 
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Grade 2A .40 


All beginners are not eight-year-olds, 
but most easy pieces are designed for 
them. Here is one to interest the older 
beginner with its interesting harmonies, 
pedal, and left hand melody. 


BRAHMS AND DVORAK FOR TWO 


Ensemble Book 


OSWALD JONAS, Editor 


Grade 3-4 1.50 


There has been a tendency to con- 
sider duets the poor relation of the 
more glamorous seeming two-piano 
ensembles. Actually, though, much 
better ensemble can be achieved in 
duets than in two-piano playing. 

In the first place, to have two per- 
fectly matched pianos is usually an im- 
possible dream; even concert perform- 
ers can’t rely on being supplied with 
identical twins. When one piano is 
more brilliant or has a different quality 
than the other, fine balance is out of 
the question. Two players can achieve 
this much more readily in the intimacy 
of playing on the same instrument. 

From the considerable amount of 
duet music Brahms and Dvorak wrote, 
Dr. Jonas has made a selection that is 
unusual and within the capabilities of 
good intermediate students. 
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Liebeslieder Waltz 
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Slavonic Dance Slavonic Dance 


primo ANTONIN DVORAK 


secondo ANTONIN DVORAK + 
Lento Grastese, Aart tempo di Valse Op. 72 
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secondo primo 


ANTONIN DVORAK 
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